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PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING FOR AMATEURS. 



IV. 




FTER having- practised on the sur- 
face work ot the designs given 
enough to obtain control of the 
tool and 
of the 
wood, the 
pupil may begin cutting in re- 
lief. Fig. 4 shows a convol- 
vulus design partly relieved, 
and Fig. 5 the same design 
fully relieved and modelled, 
and the background stamped. 
For this design, unless you 
intend to utilize your first work 
in some way which will decide 
the size of the piece, take a 
panel about six by fourteen 
inches. Sketch the design on 
the wood — a blue pencil or 
chalk crayon is best for this 
purpose. This implies that 
you can sketch, the ability to 
draw being almost indispens- 
able in carving. Certainly it 
is indispensable to indepen- 
dence or originality of design. 
If you canno.t draw, you must 
copy the design on paper, and 
transfer it to the wood by lay- 
ing a sheet of carbonized paper 
on the wood, and the design 
above it. Fasten both in place 
with thumb tacks. Trace the 
design with a pencil or some 
hard sharp-pointed instrument. 
Remove the paper, and outline 
the design on the wood, as 
shown in Fig. 4, with the 
veiner or the V tool- — the vein- 
er being preferable. Then cut 
the wood away, beginning at 
either edge of the panel and 
working with the grain. It is 
when you work in wood that 
you perceive the force of the 
old injunction not to go against 
the grain. For this cutting 

use the broadest chisel, or the broadest and flattest 
gouge, and the mallet, holding the tools in the posi- 
tion shown in Fig. 6. If you use a gouge in relief 
work, you will use the chisel in finishing the surface 
to make it perfectly flat. 

For the beginner it will probably be better to get 
the entire design re- 
lieved before begin- 
ning to model at all, 
though one who has 
worked a while will 
be apt to vary the 
monotony of the work. 
Having cut the wood 
away to a uniform 
depth of a quarter of 
an inch, put a line 
with the veiner around 
the panel, half an 
inch from the edge, 
being careful to make 
clean - cut corners. 
Then with the V tool 
put in the lines, as 

shown in the cut, that block out the modelling, as the 
veins of the leaves, and the outlines of calyx and 
corolla in the flowers. In modelling it would be well 
to have the plant to look at. Or, first draw the design, 
then model it in clay, and then carve from the clay 
model. This is the natural sequence of the two arts, 



and the series of articles given in The Art Amateur 
a while ago on clay modelling ought to enable the 
amateur to do this, thus making his mistakes in the 
plastic clay, where they are much more easily corrected 
than in wood. Under all these arts lies the knowl- 
edge of drawing, which is the language of all form. 




FIG. 4. CONVOLVULUS DESIGN PARTLY RELIEVED. FIG. 5. THE SAME IN FULL RELIEF. 



modelling in clay or carving in wood is only drawing 
in clay or in wood. The pupil whose hand and eye 
are trained has only to get control of the new material. 
If you do not work in clay, you will model this design 
by studying carefully the finished design in Fig. 5. 
Having made all the indicated cuts with the V tool, take 




CHINESE WOOD-CARVING. 



' THE FEAST OF THE NELUMBUM 



a broad flat gouge or a chisel, and cut down the 
leaves, flowers and stems that underlie others. In 
doing this, cut down rather abruptly. Long, slanting 
cuts will make the whole work flat and expression- 
less. Especially in such light relief as a quarter of an 
inch gives, this care must be taken, otherwise you 



will get none of that effect of light and shade so essen- 
tial to good work. 

The highest portion of the overlying leaves and 
flowers should be left the full thickness of the wood. 
Model a leaf first, using a flat gouge, and a quicker, 
that is, a rounder, gouge, if necessary, to get the re- 
quired shape. Let the leaf 
be highest where the stem 
joins it, and where the lobes 
join the main part of the 
leaf. Lower the points of the 
lobes and the end of each leaf, 
with a slanting cut, to give it 
the look of lying on the panel 
naturally, and cut lowest in 
the centre where the veins 
meet. After modelling it will 
probably be necessary to put 
the veins of the leaf in again 
with the veiner — so much of 
the expression of the leaf de- 
pends on these lines. The cuts 
on the buds showing the spiral 
growth are also made with 
the veiner. To make a bud, 
calyx, or other part, round, 
work with the gouge, turning 
it over and working it in that 
position to get the required 
curve. The two or three low- 
est leaves in this design are 
cut away almost to the level of 
the panel. With a chisel trim 
the edges of the stems a little, 
so they will not be as square 
as when first cut, but they are 
not to be made perfectly round 
and smooth. 

Having finished the model- 
ling, you will complete your 
work by stamping the back- 
ground. Use the largest stamp 
you have — the smaller ones 
are for small spaces ; set the 
stamp and strike it lightly with 
the mallet. Keep turning the 
stamp so that its square shape 
will not show on the wood*. 
The object of stamping is to 
get a fine-grained background. 
When the grain of the wood is broken, it absorbs the 
oil more readily, and makes a background darker 
than the design. This, with the different texture it 
gives the wood, throws the design in still higher 
relief. Coarse stamping is more effective than fine. 
Carved walnut is very pretty left in the natural 

color of the wood. 
But as it soils easily, 
and has an unfinish- 
ed look, work may 
be finished by giv- 
ing it a coat of boiled 
linseed oil, put on 
with a bristle brush. 
Apply only one coat; 
make allowance for 
the fact that walnut 
grows darker with 
age, and that you will 
probably wish to oil 
it lightly Irom time to 
time, as it grows 
dusty. Under too 
many coats of oil the 
rich, warm tones of the wood are lost. Carved furni- 
ture can be most easily kept clean by dusting with a 
soft clothes-brush. Such work, like the washing of 
delicate china teacups, is a labor of love with the 
fortunate possessor of choice carvings. 

Callsta Halsey Patchin. 
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HINTS FOR HOME FURNISHING. 



With the following paragraphs we conclude our 
excerpts from Mr. Maurice B, Adams' lecture on 
" Every-Day Life and Domestic Art," begun in our 
last issue. Speaking of floor coverings, he says : 

The verge of the floor round the carpet may be 
treated with parquet as the best thing to do, or be 
painted with clear stain and varnished, either in some 
natural wood color or in greens or reds suitable to 
the other colorings of the room. Cork carpet, 
as it is called, also makes a very good border- 
ing for a bedroom. 

Curtains should be either of a washable 
chintz for summer use, or in a woven fabric 
of grass green or brick red. Peacock blue is 
more suited to a drawing-room. Muslin cur- 
tains in the summer, and indeed at all times, 
may be used, but in a dining-room they are 
hardly in keeping. Roller blinds, if of simple 
patterned stuff, are by no means so objection- 
able as some people think, and for utility they 
are not surpassed. TThe rods, either for long 
or short curtains, should be honestly shown, 
and all valances pr shaped cornices in gilt 
composition carefully avoided. A stout brass 
rod, with a plain ball or terminal at either 
end to stop the rings from coming off, is all 
that is necessary, The table-covers in a room 
are of some importance, and you cannot do 
better than obtain a quiet green baize, and 
edge it either with plain binding to match, 
or with bobbin fringe. The panels of the 
doors may be filled with leather paper, if the 
doors are commonplace and mean in style, 
or conventional foliage may be stencilled on 
the panels in a darker tone of the same color 
as the door. In this latter case the assist- 
ance of an artist, if you are not one, will be 
desirable. 

Many of the suggestions which I have made in 
respect to the dining-room are equally applicable to 
the best parlor or drawing-room. This latter apart- 
ment should be bright and airy, as it is associated 
with our lighter occupations as well as the amusement 
of ourselves and friends. The walls of the drawing- 
room necessarily will be papered, and this is no hard- 
ship, for a variety of charming designs are at once at 
hand. Beyond the proportions and purposes of a 
room, other considerations, before determining its 
key of decorations, will have to be made in respect to 
its aspect. For 
general pur- 
poses, how- 
ever, good 
grass greens 
and peacock 
blues, and 
ochre yellows, 
with a liberal 
use of creamy- 
white, will 
best be deter- 
mined upon. 
On the walls 
are specimens 
of some cre- 
tonnes and 
chintzes, 
which, when 
lined with 
plain back- 
ings, are veiy 
effective for 
curtains and 
lor covering 
easy-chairs 
and couches. 

In the end, if these things will stand cleaning once or 
twice, I think such material is to be preferred to more 
heavy and costly fabrics. Plush and velvets soon soil, 
and are even more liable to fade than a fast-colored 
chintz. Short curtains in cream-colored figured muslin 
or lace give a draped effect to bay and other windows 
in the drawing-room ; but should your room chance to 
be large and lofty in its proportions, larger curtains, 
the whole height of the windows, will be better. 

The chairs, if not old ones, or of specially good 
design, will, probably, be very shocking in taste and 



worse in construction. A very good makeshift for 
the drawing-room is obtained by using round-bot- 
tomed, rush-seated, black, cheap chairs, which are 
to be transformed by the addition of a frilled hanging 
some four inches deep, suspended from the cushion 
or squab of the chair. When this is done, the ladies' 
aversion to rush-seated chairs in a drawing-room is at 
once modified, if not entirely overcome. Chintz will 
answer every purpose, and should agree with the 
coverings of the couch and easy-chairs. These 




FIG. 6. USE OF THE MALLET IN WOOD-CARVING. 

latter maybe had ; or a well-made rattan chair, partly 
draped, does very well, and unquestionably is most 
comfortable. The more simple and quiet the lines 
are in the general outline of all furniture the better, 
and rounded or curved forms are preferable to squares 
and angles, while honesty ot construction is of the 
first importance. These rules are worth naming 
while arranging for the drawing-room, because the 
side cabinets and what-nots generally sold for use 
here are the embodiment of frittered twiddlings and 
theatrical display. 




DESIGN FOR WOOD-CARVING. 

For the mantel-piece in the drawing-room an old 
eighteenth-century looking-glass, divided out in its 
length into bays, and surmounted by an enriched 
cornice, may be placed over the mantel-shelf, and two 
or three mirrors about the room, if judiciously ar- 
ranged, either tilted or level with the eye, will add 
very considerably to the decorative effect. Cheap 
convex mirrors, in neat black frames, can be easily 
bought, and' thus every one can use them without 
much expense. Besides, one or two neat little coffee- 
tables, either old ones or eighteenth-century date, in 



hard dark mahogany, or new ones of similar character 
in design, seem to be as good as anything obtainable. 
One or two fire-screens add to the furnishing of the 
drawing-room ; and in respect to the fender some very 
artistic brass ones, curved or plain and simple in 
detail, can be obtained readily. A folding screen is 
useful in the drawing-room, but avoid badly-made, 
cheap Japanese screens such as are now sold ; they 
are tawdry and not worth having. A far better plan 
is to obtain a light frame of honest construction, and 
cover the upper portion, say, with needle- 
work, and the lower half with a well set out 
wood or clear-glass panel, or the whole screen 
may be covered with Japanese leather paper. 
Before leaving the parlors, some reference 
must be made to the piano. Here is an 
acknowledged difficulty, because so far ordi- 
^x- narily-made instruments are still fitted in the 

regulation frames, and special orders are 
costly. The usual open fretwork front seems 
a legitimate mode of decoration if only treated 
simply and backed with a good colored silk ; 
but whatever you do to improve your piano's 
appearance, do not paste common Japanese 
fans or prints upon the front of it, as I have 
seen some would-be artistic people do. [We 
can hardly agree with Mr. Adams in his tolera- 
tion of the fretwork front ; its effect is almost 
invariably poor. — Ed. A. A.] 

With regard to the bedrooms the first ob- 
servation to be made is that they should be 
healthy, light, and airy ; and undoubtedly 
more attention should be devoted to their 
furnishing than has hitherto distinguished the 
modern bedroom. I see no reason why the 
air of comfort secured only by the use of a 
valance and curtains over the head of the 
bed should not be retained provided an ar- 
tistic method be taken to suspend and firmly 
secure them. Certainly the bed itself should 
be independent of the framework for the hangings, 
so that it may be drawn out from the wall. The 
framework for the hangings may be fixed against 
the wall, and thus a firm support is obtained for the 
bracket bearing the overhanging baldacchino or 
tester, which should be near the ceiling, and of such a 
material as may be frequently washed and easily 
refixed. Do not provide anything which simply re- 
solves itself into a collector of dust, and for this 
same reason wide flat-topped furniture in a bedroom 
should not be used. Cupboards and hanging-presses 

should run up 
to the ceiling, 
and in these 
days, when 
ladies' ward- 
robes are 
more numer- 
ous than ever, 
plenty of space 
of this char- 
acter is a 
great desider- 
atum. The 
wash - stand, 
dressing - ta- 
b 1 e , and 
chairs must 
be simple and 
strong, with 
good brush 
space under 
them, so that 
the floor may- 
be frequently 
cleansed and 
dusted, and 
the wardrobe 
itself should for the same purpose stand upon short 
legs. For the hangings of a bedroom and cover- 
lets of the bed, most ladies will agree that a good 
washing material should be used, and now that so 
many fast-colored chintzes and cretonnes are to be 
had of suitable colorings and design, there is no 
reason why cold and cheerless dimity should ever- 
lastingly be perpetuated. Use white by all means, 
if you have colors elsewhere, but let your white 
be mellow, and not of the washing-blue character 
which is so common and so objectionable. 
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